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The following resolutions were drawn up by the tailed and definite this direction is, the better is the 


officers of the C. L. A. and transmitted to the Re- 
demptorist Fathers at Oconomowoc, from whose com- 
panionship accidental drowning removed our beloved 
Father Etzig: 

Whereas, it has pleased God to remove from 
our midst our dear President, the Reverend 
Peter J. Etzig, C.SS.R., our leader, our friend 
and counsellor ; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation has in the death of its President sus- 
tained a most severe loss because of the serv- 
ices he rendered and the untiring energy and 
zeal he displayed and employed for the ad- 
vancement and progress of librarianship. 

To those who came under his administration 
his passing comes with the force of dismay: 
He was the embodiment of all the manly 
traits and priestly dignity. Though modest, 
unassuming and unselfish, he was recognized 
as a potent factor in the development of the 
Catholic Library Association. He deserved 
and enjoyed, in the fullest measure, the confi- 
dence and esteem of all who knew him. His 
useful and resourceful life is now closed leav- 
ing a void in the Catholic Library field. Be 
it also 

Resolved, that with hearts bowed down with 
grief we direct that these resolutions be spread 
on the records of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, that a copy be forwarded to the Re- 
demptorist Fathers at Oconomowoc, who were 
so generous in allowing Father Etzig so much 
time for the business of the association, and 
that a copy be published in the Catholic Li- 
brary World. 

PAUL R. BYRNE, 
President 
PAUL J. FOIK, CSC., 
For the Executive Council. 


THE CATALOG IS TO SERVE THE PATRON 
Rev. F. S. Berren, S.J., 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 
_ Some call the Catalog the heart of the library, which 
it really is in so far as everything in the library finally 
centers around the catalog. But I prefer to call it the 
brains or the memory of the library, in so far as it is 
destined to give intelligent direction to most if not all 
of the work done or to be done there. The more de- 


catalog. The catalog is the first adviser of the cus- 
tomer who enters the library. It should also be the 
last adviser, that is, it should guide the seeker di- 
rectly to the book or books which will render him the 
desired service. The perfect catalog makes consulta- 
tion with the librarian superfluous. This at any rate 
ought to be the ideal of the cataloger. 

For this purpose the catalog must contain the names 
of those authors and of those subjects which will ac- 
tually be looked for by the users of the library. As 
far as authors are concerned, that part is commonly 
attended to by the obligatory author cards, though 
some of the points to be mentioned presently might 
call for consideration under this head also. 

But there are the subjects. I have in view chiefly 
the libraries of schools, colleges in particular. The 
teachers of the various classes will give certain sub- 
jects for ordinary assignments, for term papers, for 
individual tasks, etc. For this purpose also the ob- 
ligatory subject cards, cross-reference cards, etc., will 
go a long way. Perhaps the student will need nothing 
else to find the material he desires. But commonly 
the teachers fail to confine themselves to the topics 
represented by the subject entries of the catalog. So 
the catalog will be of little service for the student. If 
he is allowed access to the shelves, he will begin his 
investigation there, but most probably he will apply 
to the librarian for assistance. If he is not permitted 
to consult the shelves himself, his only reliance is the 
librarian. So the librarian will set to work. The 
result is some five or six items on the subject, books, 
articles in periodicals, passages in handbooks or larger 
works, etc. It is far from being a bibliography, but it 
will do its service. 

And now I come to the point I wish to make. The 
same professor is likely to give the same subject again 
the following year. So another student will come with 
the same request. He and the librarian again begin 
the same investigation with about the same result. 
Why did not the librarian jot down the findings of 
the previous year on a card under that subject and 
put the card in the catalog? It would have saved much 
time and work. In the several branches more or less 
the same subjects suggest themselves to the. teacher 
as suitable for students’ tasks year after year. They 
may at least recur again in the course of two or three 
years. The little trouble of making out such random 
cards will therefore mean a considerable saving of 
time. 

(Please turn to Page 3) , 
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ONE LESS HEADACHE! 


Librarians will find blessed consolation in the report 
that a large number of publishers have accepted the 
proposals suggested in the American Recommended 
Practice for Reference Data for Periodicals. This 
movement projected by the A. L. A. and the American 
Standards Association is a definite step in the right 
direction. In a few words this recomended practice 
simply means that the publishers of periodicals have 
accepted certain proposals which will make the format 
of every periodical more or less uniform. What a 
utopia it will be when a librarian will be able to pick 
up any periodical and find in the same relative posi- 
tion the volume and issue numbers, the month and 
year, the address of the publisher, etc.! What sweet 
ointment for the librarian’s already ruffled disposition 
when he or she will find in a uniform location in every 
periodical the information needed for checking or for 
preparation for the binder! 

The American Recommended Practice consists of a 
number of specific points which the publisher is asked 
to follow. These suggestions were prompted by the 
many difficulties which librarians have experienced for 
the past half century. Each editor or publisher had 
been a law unto himself, and it mattered nothing to 
him where and under what form certain data appeared 
in his publication. A librarian with even a small 


amount of experience in assembling back issues of 
periodicals for binding made unpleasant acquaintance 
with the hit-or-miss manner in which publishers set 


up their issues and volumes. All of this was unin. 
tentional, to be sure, but the librarian was never in 
the mood to storm heaven with prayers for the well- 
meaning publisher who knew no different. 


A few of the recommended practices are: 


Use the same title on cover, title page, contents page 
and inside of magazine to secure uniformity of refer- 
ence to the periodical. 

Print date, volume number and number of issues on 
the contents page when published, otherwise on first 
page of text. 


Place contents page in a uniform place. 

Print all numbering in plain figures, in Arabic rather 
than Roman numerals. (What a relief this will be!) 

Print in a uniform location—on contents page or first 
page of text or on editorial page (preferably under mast 
head): General business address; editor’s name; pub- 
lisher’s name; annual subscription price; price per copy ; 
frequency of publication; different editions, if pub- 
lished; and name of indexing service reporting contents. 
When an index is published give volume number, inclu- 
sive dates and numbers of the issues. 


Print index free from editorial text on the reverse side. 
Send title page and index without notification to sub- 
scribing libraries as soon as published. (This is a serv- 
ice specified in the subscription, but too frequently 
neglected.) 

Change title and size of magazine at the beginning of 
a volume preferably at the beginning of the calendar 
year when possible. 

Retain volume numbering of a living periodical when 
one is absorbed by another. 


The A. L. A. and the American Standards Associa- 
tion are to be congratulated on this splendid enter- 
prise. Let us hope that the day is not far distant 
when all publishers will religiously adhere to the 
American Recommended Practice. Then the librarian 
will have one less headache! 


LIST OF LEISURE READING AGAIN PROVES 
POPULAR 

The second summer list of reading suggestions com- 
piled by the Committee of Guidance in Reading of the 
C. L. A. was as popularly received as the initial effort 
of last year. Considerably enlarged and brought up 
to date the second list contained numbers of the mod- 
ern attractive works of the Catholic Literary Revival. 
As a whole the suggestions were such as could be found 
in the public libraries of the country, the source of 
supply for students during the summer months. Nu- 
merous public libraries displayed copies of the list for 
the guidance of their patrons. The list was published 
by the Queen’s Work Press, St. Louis, at a cost of but 
a few cents a copy. The Committee which prepared 
this list includes Sister Anne Catherine, C.S.J., Green 
Bay, Wis., Miss Josephine Gratiaa, St. Louis Public 
Library, and Brother Joseph G. O’Brien of Chicago. 
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THE CATALOG 
(Continued from Page 1) 

A temptation for the trained librarian is to make 
these random cards models of perfection. Do not 
yield to this temptation. If you have no time, ask the 
student himself to write the several items on a card 
and put the heading on it. This may not look orna- 
mental, but it is useful, because it gives information. 
Perhaps later, when you have more time, you can 
give it better attention. It is certainly true that a 
neatly arranged card would be preferable. But after 
all a hastily scribbled card which gives much infor- 
mation is better than an ever so orderly written or 
typewritten one with less information. What the users 
of the library are after is not the neatness, though they 
welcome that also, but the information. 

“But such cards are not according to the rules laid 
down by library science.” And if they are not, what 
of it? They serve the supreme rule of all cataloging, 
namely, to guide the prospective user to the material 
he is looking for. The student who wants material 
for his class work cares little for library science. Your 
catalog is no library school assignment which is to be 
examined and graded by a teacher. Your catalog is to 
satisfy the desires and needs of your patrons. Your 
patrons must not be obliged first to make a deep study 
to discover under which heading they will most prob- 
ably find what they want. Students, as a class, are 
unable to do this, because they are not sufficiently 
familiar with the set of headings suggested by either 
Dewey or the Library of Congress. Nor do they care 
for either. What they care for its the material they 
need, and the more quickly they get it, the better— 
library science or no library science. 

To save the scientific looks of your catalog, how- 
ever, make out all regular cards exactly as the library 
school and the rules demand. And then, if you notice 
that information on subjects not directly and ex- 
pressly mentioned is desired, put in an extra card under 
that subject. If you still fear such cards might inter- 
fere with your good name as a scientifically trained 
librarian, put some note in the upper righthand corner, 
such as “Random Card,” or “Extra Card,” or “X 
Card.” 

In some schools the teachers give notice to the libra- 
rian of special subjects they have assigned or are 
going to assign, so that the librarian can in free mo- 
ments gather the material which is likely to be of serv- 
ice to the students. You will gladly do that. But if 
the labor is once done, there is absolutely no reason 
why that labor should be duplicated in any following 
year, or perhaps the same year for some other class 
or some other section of the same class. 


NEARLY 200 ATTEND MEETING OF 
NORTHWEST CATHOLIC LIBRARIANS 
Catholic Librarians of the Northwest held their 


eighth semi-annual meeting at Gonzaga University, 


Spokane, Washington, on Tuesday, July twenty-first. 
His Excellency, Reverend Charles D. White, D.D., 
Bishop of Spokane, opened the general meeting with 
a stimulating address well calculated to arouse en- 
thusiasm and interest. Rev. Edward Shipsey, S.J., 
discussed “What Books Should Be in a High School 
Library,” dwelling more on the proper philosophical 
reasons for selecting such books in general rather than 
on the choice of individual books. Miss Frances Rob- 
bins, from the Spokane Public Library, adequately 
pointed out the “Physical Format of a Desirable 
Book.” The general session was closed with a Book 
Review by Sister Agnes Kathleen, F.C.S.P., who used 
Sinister Shadows as a point of departure for a brief 
discussion of communistic trends in modern books. 

Although the general topic of Book Selection was 
continued throughout, sectional meetings for High 
School and Grade were held after an intermission, 
during which the Philomatheia Club of Gonzaga served 
refreshments. A majority attended the Grade Section 
whose chairman was Sister M. Catherine Eileen, H.N.., 
Librarian of Marylhurst Normal School, Portland. Sis- 
ter M. Rose Augusta, H.N., spoke on “Books of Fic- 
tion” ; Sister M. Helen, O.P., on “Books of Biography 
and History”; and Sister M. Pauline, F.C.S.P., on 
“Subject Matter.” Discussion from the floor was en- 
couraged after each talk. 

Reverend Louis B. Fink, S.J., was chairman on the 
High School Section. Father Fink directed a discus- 
sion from the floor on “High School Books of Fiction,” 
and Sister M. Hedwigis, F.S.P.A., spoke on “Books on 
History.” 

In spite of the heat nearly two hundred mem- 
bers and guests attended the meeting. Reverend 
Lawrence Piotrzkowski, O.S.B., presided at the general 
meeting, and the plans were arranged by Reverend T. 
H. Maher, S.J. 

a a 


The Librarian’s Contribution to Freshmen 
Orientation 


Sister M. Denise, O.S.B., Librarian 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 

Changing methods in teaching, a broader conception 
of education, and efficient management of libraries by 
trained librarians, have been prominent factors in 
establishing the important status now held by the 
school library, whether it be a high school or college 
library. 

Formerly the library was viewed in a different light. 
The eminent librarian of Harvard University, Justin 
Winsor, well illustrates the vogue of the libraries of 
the nineteenth century in his article, “College and 
Other Higher Libraries” which appeared in the Library 
Journal of November, 1879. He makes this state- 
ment: 

“Time was when the student in college 
came up to the library once or twice a week 
on sufferance, under the impression that it 
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would never do to have too much of a good 
thing. ‘Boys!’ cried the warden of one of 
the first of our libraries, ‘What are you doing 
here? This is no place for you!’ The poor 
craving creatures slunk away to Euclid and 
Horace in the seclusion of their bedroom.” 

Today methods of study are more democratic. Our 
students are not allowed merely to follow the text- 
book. They are expected to obtain the opinion of a 
number of authorities and to analyze and evaluate 
divergent views before forming their own conclusions. 
For instance, history is no longer a mere narrative 
within the covers of one book plus the personal view- 
point of the teacher. Historical sources must be con- 
sulted, authorities weighed, and effects traced to their 
ultimate causes. To make this possible the student 
must have access to a good working library. In short, 
the library is no longer a storehouse, but a distribut- 
ing-house of information. It is more than that: it is 
a place where teacher and librarian cooperate in 
enabling the student to secure the maximum benefit 
from the library tools at hand. It has been called, 
and fittingly so, the general workshop of the school. 

As far back as 1899 this use of the library was 
realized. A circular published in that year by the 
National Educational Association carried this state- 
ment: 

“There must be the most cordial relations 
between the school and the library. The li- 
brarian should consider it an important part 
of her work to know the school and its prob- 
lems, in as much as the teacher should also 
consider it a part of her duty to know the 
library and its methods of dealing with books 
as aids to study and research.” 

In the English Journal of March, 1916, Elizabeth 
Madison wrote: 

“The college library plays so important a 
part in college work that the entering Fresh- 
man needs to be prepared to use it with 
reasonable intelligence and effect. It has 
been asserted that the Freshmen so prepared 
have six months advantage over their unpre- 
pared fellows.” 

Since 1931, the College of St. Scholastica, through 
the cooperation of the English department and the 
Librarian, has given this special preparation to the 
Freshmen classes. During Orientation week, the 
library is the center around which the college life of 
the Freshman student is built. 

On the opening day an introduction to the library 
is given in lecture form by the librarian. She first 
explains the chief divisions of the library. Then the 
catalog is fully described, large posters and replicas 
of index cards being used to illustrate the description. 


1Justin Winsor, “College and Other Higher Libraries,” Library 
Journal, November, 1879. 


2 National Educational Association Circular, 1899. 


The call number, together with its location on the card, 
is clearly shown on these posters. Dewey Book Marks 
are distributed so that the student may become 
acquainted from the beginning with this system. The 
reference books, both general and special, are con- 
sidered next; and finally, the magazines and newspa- 
pers are pointed out and a brief explanation is given 
of the different types of magazines published. At the 
close of the lecture the students are notified of a 
library tour which they are to make on the following 
day. 

On the second day, at an opportune time, the Fresh- 
men classes are given this trip through the library. 
Not more than twenty-five students are taken at one 
time, thus enabling each one to receive the fullest 
benefit from the tour. In making the trip, time is 
taken to explain briefly each division in the library 
and the students are encouraged to take notes. 

As the catalog is the wheel upon which all library 
material rotates, the students are introduced to it 
at once. Each student uses her book-mark while a 
brief explanation is given of the Dewey System. The 
call number is explained again; its location on the 
card is shown, and the making of books slips is 
demonstrated. It is true that a large number of the 
Freshmen are acquainted with this technique, but 
there are also a number who do not know it, or who 
carry it out quite inaccurately. The instruction is 
given mainly for these two groups and we find that 
in our library this is necessary and saves the librarian 
and her aides much time and trouble later on. 

From the catalog they circle the Reading Rooms, 
locating on their way the Oxford dictionary, the 
various foreign dictionaries, the Reader’s Guide, the 
different Indexes and the various encyclopedias— 
English and Foreign. As they move along a brief 
explanation is given of the most essential books in 
each of these groups. 

In the Reference Room the student’s attention is 
called to the outstanding references in each of the spe- 
cial fields. For example, in the Latin section Thea- 
surus Linguae Latinae receives particular mention; 
in the History section the Cambridge Histories—An- 
cient, Mediaeval, and Modern; in the Literature sec- 
tion the Dictionaries of National and of American 
Biography, the Shakespeare Dictionary ; in the Social 
Science section the Encyclopedia of Social Science. 

As the other divisions of the Library are closed to 
Freshmen, our tour is concluded with a survey of the 
magazines. Here the student discovers magazines 
dealing with every field of knowledge. 

In the Composition classes the first six weeks of the 
Fall Quarter are devoted to a more detailed study of 
the library. Problems planned by the teachers and the 
librarian are worked out by the Freshmen. Their first 
assignment is a selection of readings on the use of the 
library. Here are the first six Readings on the 1935 
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Hutchins, Margaret; Alice Sarah Johnson and Mar- 
garet Stuart Williams: Guide to the Use of the Li- 
brary. Abridged edition. » 

Rice, Ole Saeter: Lessons on the Use of Books and 
Libraries. 

Headley, Leal Aubrey: How to Study in College— 
Chapter 11. 

Baker, Ray Palmer and William Haler: Writing— 
Chapter 3. 

Manley, John Mathews; Edith Richert and Martin 
Freeman: The Writing of English—Chapter 8. 

Slater, John Rothwel: Freshman Rhetoric—Chap- 
ter 6. 

After these readings have been discussed in class, 
the teachers hand out problem sheets covering such 
topics as: the catalog, general reference books, maga- 
zines, bibliographies. 

Two days are devoted to the catalog. For the first 
day the students are requested to look up a given 
subject in the catalog and give the call number, author 
and title of all books or parts of books located in the 
catalog on this subject. For the second day the stu- 
dents prepare answers to a set of questions referring 
to the type of cards used in the catalog; that is, 
author, title, subject, and various kinds of cross ref- 
erences. 

The reference assignment is probably the most 
difficult for young students, because it requires that 
each student familiarize herself with a number of ref- 
erence books. It is no inconsiderable task to discover 
the location of the books and their contents. This 
assignment takes a week and a week is really not 
enough for it. However, during these days the Fresh- 
men spend much time in the reference room and in 
order to facilitate results, several of the more experi- 
enced aides assist the Freshmen to locate books and to 
explore and evaluate their contents. The work is be- 
wildering at first, but as the student continues the 
references take on new meaning and a sense of joy 
is felt, in having obtained the closer acquaintance of 
some very useful friends. Many students, I believe, 
complete the problem with the determination to make 
constant use of the reference section as the school 
year moves along. 

The dictionary study is not a difficult one, as many 
of the students are already acquainted with the vari- 
ous divisions of the New International dictionary. A 
list of symbols, recent words, foreign phrases, names 
of noted men, geographical names, quotations, etc., are 
given to the student to identify, so that she may prove 
to her own satisfaction that she knows all the di- 
visions of this indispensable tool. 

The magazine assignment is quite lengthy because 
all the important magazines received by the library 
must be handled by each Freshman. For the assign- 
ment a list of questions—about forty in number—is 
handed out to each student. Such questions as “What 
two periodicals give up-to-the-minute current events 
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from the Catholic viewpoint?” “Name three periodi- 
cals which are devoted largely to BOOK Reviews.” 
“List at least ten periodicals that have articles on the 
Constitution and the New Deal during the months 
of September and October.” “What two magazines 
give scientifically accurate articles on people, products, 
plants and animal life of the world?” and many others 
of like importance which make it necessary for the 
student to form a fairly good picture of the magazines 
at her disposal. 

The bibliography assignment is also difficult. Each 
student is given a topic for which a selective bibliog- 
raphy must be made. Here again the library aides 
are at hand with suggestions. The object of the as- 
signment is to have the Freshmen become acquainted 
with the specialists in the subject of her choice as 
well as how to make a selection of the most valuable 
material on that subject. The available material 
must be investigated before the bibliography is made 
and the theme is graded according to the length of 
the bibliography and the discrimination used in the 
selection of sources. The assignment covers two days 
and is placed last because a previous knowledge of the 
various other resources of the library is essential 
before it can be efficiently put into requisition. At the 
termination of the library study the results are 
checked by a library test. Usually the test is of the 
objective type and comprises true-false completion 
and matching statements, as the following: 

1. Who’s who in America contains a short biog- 

raphy of the first President of the United States. 

2. In the 900 group of the Dewey Classification 
will be found the books on American History. 

3. The most important facts in the life of a noted 
person may be found in the biographical section 
of the dictionary. 

4. The index of the World Almanac is found in the 
back of the book. 

5. The call number of a book consists of the class 
number and the author’s initials. 

6. The card catalogue of the library is of use only 
when the title of a book is known. 

7. The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
does not contain classification according to sub- 
ject. 

8. The articles in Encyclopedia Britannica contain 
the most recent statistics that one would wish 
to investigate. 

Finally a theme entitled “What the Investigation 
of the Library has Done for Me” concludes the study. 
A few sentences selected at random from a number 
of themes handed me by the teachers of Composition 
during the writing of this paper are reassuring: 

1. “Familiarity with the best reference books is 
procured only through repeated contact with 

the individual volume; but I am sure, I shall 
have had this contact before many months have 


passed.” 
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“An understanding of the card catalog will be 
invaluable to me because of the clear and con- 
cise way in which it classifies books and 
authors.” 

3. “I feel that the library is as important to the 
school as the dining-room is to the home; the 
latter furnishes nourishment for the body, and 
the former is a place of nourishment and culti- 
vation for the mind.” 

4. “I shall in future have no terror of the librarians 
as of secret enemies who may check my every 
turn while I am working against difficulties. To 
me they have become sympathetic friends who 
will ever be prompt to aid me in solving my 
library problems.” 

5. “The atmosphere of the library is of a soothing 
nature. It moves me to study. I look for- 
ward to many happy hours in the library dur- 
ing this school year.” 

6. “I never realized before the number of maga- 

zines treating special subjects as the ‘Art Di- 

gest,’ ‘Chemical Abstract,’ ‘English Journal,’ 

and the ‘Journal of Religious Instruction.’ I 

thought the important magazines were ‘Time,’ 

‘Literary Digest’ and ‘The Extension.’ ” 


Our library study plan is only in a formative stage. 
We acknowledge that it is still very inadequate; but 
we expect to improve upon it yearly. We are optimis- 
tic about the future as our students have shown them- 
selves so adaptable to it, and our teachers declare they 
are reaping good results in their classes as a result 
of it. Not the least of its benefits, we think, is that 
from the start it makes the library the center around 
which the academic life at St. Scholastica converges. 
We believe that most of our Freshmen hold the opin- 
ion of that classmate of theirs who wrote in her theme 
that the library has become a place of friendship to 
her. She will always love it as a friend. 

* * * 
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NEW BOOKS i 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
Selection for July 

Bolton, Herbert Eugene. Rim of Christendom. 
Bibliography. Maps. New York: Macmillan. $5. 

By a thorough scholar and lover of his subject is this dis- 
tinguished account of the work of the Jesuits in Mexico and 
the Southwestern United States in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with Father Francisco Eusebio Kino as 
its central figure. . 

Selectiun for August 

Furfey, Rev. Paul Hanly. Fire on the Earth. New 
York: Macmillan. $2. 

An enlivened exposition of the Catholic sociological system 
written by an associate professor of sociology at the Catholic 
University and examining the social problems of the day in the 
light of Christ’s teaching on grace and the Mystical Body. 

Selection for September 


Trappes-Lomax, Michael. Bishop Challoner. Long- 


mans. 10s. 6d. 
The life Challoner (1691-1781) whose work pre- 
pared for the Spring of the Church in England is told 


in a biography which is an acceptable adaptation of Burton's 
heavier treatment. 
THE SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 
Selection for June 

Albarran, A. De Castro. The Dust of Her San- 
dals. Translated from the Spanish by Sister Mary 
Bernarda, B.V.M. Illustrated. New York: Benziger. $2. 

Assembled by a Spanish magistrate and put into English 
by a professor at Mundelein College, Chicago, is this collection 
of sketches of illuminating and touching incidents in the life 
of the great St. Teresa of Avila. 

Selection for September 

Sargent, Daniel. Catherine Tekakwitha. 

Poet and author of a biography of St. Thomas More, Mr. 
Sargent gives a study of he history and psychology of the 
holy maiden of the Mokawks whose cause for canonization is 
now advancing in Rome. 

RELIGION AND CULTURE SERIES 
Selection for September 

Muntsch, Rev. Albert, S.J. The Church and Civ- 
ilization. Milwaukee: Bruce. 

A new book by the author of Cultural Anthropology, this 

roves the claim of the Church that She is the strongest of 
orces for social and cultural progress. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Bittle, Rev. Celestine N., O.M. Cap. Reality and the Mind: 
Epistemology. Author’s Preface. Glossary of Definitions. Bibli- 
ography. Index. x and 390 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce. $2.25. 
A study, for use as general reading or as a textbook in epistemology, 
showing that our sources of knowledge are essentially trustworthy; the first 
part treats of the possibility of vali knowledge in general, and the second 


takes the sources of knowledge, experience and intellection, and examines 
them in their manifestations—consciousness, sense-perception, ideas, judg: 


ments, and reasoning. 

Donovan, Rev. John J., S.J. The Authorship of St. John’s 
Gospel. Edited by Rev. E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J. Preface by the 
Editor. Biographical Note. Analytical Index. xxv and 280 pp. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 10s. 6d. 

The late author of this important work, a recognized Greek scholar, 
refutes with patient, scientific, and conclusive argument the position that 
St. John is not the author of the Fourth Gospel. 


Duerk, Rev. Hilarion, O.F.M. Psychology in Questions and 
Preface by Vincent de Paul King. M.D. Writer's 


Answers. 
Foreword. Index. Bibliography. xxv and 230 pp. New York: | 
Kenedy. $1.50. 


Set in convenient form for teaching, this book, written from the author's 
recently published Catechism of Psychology for Nurses, is sound, modera, 


and complete, as to content. 
Houck, Rev. Frederick A. Our Palace Wonderful: What 


Nature Says of Its Creator. Illustrated. 178 pp. St. Louis: } 
Herder. $1.25. 

The eighth edition of a refreshing book which offers at once interest, I 
instruction, and apologetic. w 

Maurin, Peter. Easy Essays. Woodcuts by Adé de Bethune. lo 
New York: Sheed. 75c. 

A selection of the pithy essays of this zealous Catholic “Cummuni al 
tarian’’, originally contributed to the Catholic Worker and giving his views al 
on such modern issues as Marxism, agrarianism, business, usury, history, t 
and works of mercy. 0 

McAstocker, Rev. David P., S.J. The Joy of Sorrow. 178 38 
pp. Milwaukee: Bruce. $1.50. Be 

The author of Himself, Herself, and other popular spiritual studies, the 
attacks and solves the problem of suffering in this informally written little ha: 
book, bright with anecdotes from life and literature. sai 

Scott, Rev. Martin J.. S.J. What Is Heaven? 160 pp. | 
New York: Kenedy. $1.50. vis 

“The prince of our present-day Catholic expositors” gives a lucid and §] 
pleasing explanation of all that can be known about Heaven and the stale . 
of the souls there. Th 

Steinmueller, Rev. John E., 8.T.D., 8.S.L. Some Problems anc 
of the Old Testament. Author’s Preface. Bibliographies. Appen- f 
dix. Indices of Scriptural Texts, of Authors, of Subject Matter. jy" 
xiii and 233 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce. $2. the 

The problems settled in this erudite work include those connected with this 
the Bible and science, the Bible and history, the varieties of literary forms 
in the Bible, the distinction between the religious and profane elements @ 
the Bible, and the Bible and quotations. J 

OCIAL SCIENCE Apr 

Belloc, Hilaire. The Restoration of Property. New York: A 
Sheed. $1.50. ov 

Mr. Belloc dismisses the capitalist form of society and also Communism : U 
as futile to bring freedom to the individual, and proposes instead the 
Proprietary State in which property is owned and controlled by large Nor 
numbers of its citizens. Th 

uilday, Rev. Peter, editor. The Catholic Philosophy @ venge 
I 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


History. Vol. Ill, Papers of the American Catholic Historical 


Association. Foreword by the Editor. Introduction by Ross J. 
§. Hoffman. Biographies of Contributors. Index. xvi and 270 
pp. New York: Kenedy. $3. 

Essays read at the fourteenth annual meeting held in Pittsburgh in 1933, 
including such valuable contributions as: “The Catholic Philosophy of His- 
tory” by Bishop Joseph Schrembs; “The Two Cities of Otto of Freising 
and Its Influence on the Catholic Philosophy of History” by Rev. Felix J. 
Fellner, O.S.B.; “Aquinas and the Missing Link in the Philosophy of 
History”, Rev, Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J.; “Dante’s Philosophy of His- 
tory”, Rev. Gerald G. Walsh, S.J.; “Bossuet’s Discourse in Universal 
History’, Rev. Patrick J. Barry; “Giambattista Vico: ee ae 
torian”, Rev. Paul Perrotta, O.P.; “Christian Thought and ic 
Policy”, Constantine E. McGuire. 

Gurian, Waldemar. The Future of Bolshevism. 
New York: Sheed. $1.50. 

Having proved himself an authority by his recently published study, 
Bolshevism: Theory and Practice, Dr. Gurian brings forward in his new 
book the thesis that German Nazism is essentially the same as Russian 
Bolshevism, and is moreover more dangerous to the tradition of Europe. 


TRAVEL 
Mitchell, Mairin. Traveller in Time. 


Sheed. $2.50. 
Travelling in time as well as in space, Colm MacColgan wanders through- 
out the Western World and informally but vividly sketches scenes and 


128 pp. 


324 pp. New York: 


reconstructs events that have associations with the Irish 
BIOGRAPHY 
Cardinal, Edward V. Cardinal Lorenzo Campeggio. Boston: 
Chapman and Grimes. $2.50. 
Dr. Cardinal gives the case of the Cardinal Legate figuring in the divorce 


proceedings of Henry VILI with great impartiality and throws much light 
on European conditions preceding the Reformation period. 


Corti, Count Egon. Elisabeth, Empress of Austria. Trans- 
lated from the German by Catherine Alison Phillips. Illustrated. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $4. 

A good translation of the splendid biography of the wife of Francis 
Joseph, compiled carefully from authentic sources and presenting the beau- 
tiful but thwarted Empress as having been of great service to her royal 
husband and having proved herself a good, perhaps great Catholic woman. 


Fellowes. Edmund H. William Byrd. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $5. 

A biography of the great Catholic English musician with a presentation 
and analysis of his work in composition, written by Canon Fellowes, 
eminent for his efforts to bring to the fore Byrd's almost forgotten achieve- 


ment. 
Hilliard, M. Pharo. The Gracious Years. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.50. 


A well-written, frank recital of the author's conversion to Catholicism, 
particularly calculated to awaken in Catholics an understanding of the 


courage required of converts. 
Leamy, Margaret. Parnell’s Faithful Few. New York: 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


An account of the last years of Charles Stewart Parnell, leader of the 
Irish Nationalists during the final quarter of the nineteenth century, 
written sympathetically by the widow of Edmund I eamy, one of the fol- 
lowers who remained loyal to Parnell at his political and physical collapse 


The Lives of the Saints by Alban Butler. Edited, Revised, 
and Copiously Supplemented by Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., 
and Norah Leeson. Vol. V—May. Preface by Father Thurs- 
ton. List of Saints by Days. Index. Bibliographies. xvi and 
384 pp. New York: Kenedy, $2.75. 

This volume for May in the monumental twelve-volume new edition of 
Butler's Lives contains 258 independent lives of holy people, those from 
the old edition being revised with the greatest respect for modern critical 


hagiography, and supplemented with over one hundred sketches of later 
saints and beati. 


The Lives of the Saints by Alban Butler. Now Edited, Re- 
vised, and Copiously Supplemented by Rev. Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., and Donald Attwater. Vol. X—October. Preface by Father 
Thurston. List of Saints by Days. Index. Bibliographies. xii 
and 390 pp. New York: Kenedy. $2.75. 

Like previously-published volumes of this most important set, the 
volume for October is complete and accurate; Mr. Attwater has prepared 
the biographical notices of the saints, and Father Thurston has supplied 
the annotated bibliographies from his exhaustive and profound study in 


this field. 
FICTION 


Jordan, Elizabeth. The Life of the Party. 
Appleton-Century. $2. 


A splendid romantic mystery set in a summer place on Long Island and 


abounding in wit and surprise is this latest novel of the dramatic critic of 
America, 


Undset, Sigr'd. Gunnar’s Daughter. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Arthur G. Chater. New York: Knopf. $2. 
The first appearance in English of Madame Undset's powerful story of 


vengeance written twenty-seven years ago with its characters the Christians 
and pagans of the late Viking days in Iceland and Norway. 


New York: 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


Four years ago there was organized in Wilmington, 
Delaware, a small circulating library known as the 
Calvert Library. It grew out of a challenge to the 
Senior Class of the Ursuline Academy. With a nomi- 
nal donation from each member of the class of 1932, 
the nucleus of a small collection of new books was 
purchased. At the end of the first year the member- 
ship had mounted to one hundred, with the circulation 
steadily increasing. Not satisfied with reading the 
books of authors like Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, 
Father Gillis, Michael Williams, Dr. J. J. Walsh, Dr. 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., Agnes Repplier, Katherine 
Brégy, T. A. Daly, the organizers of the Calvert Li- 
brary announced a lecture course by means of which 
the authors just mentioned were brought to the city 
where the Mayor and men prominent in professional 
life received them with marked cordiality. At the 
end of the second year the group formed a Calvert 
Circle, meeting monthly and discussing the latest 
novels, the drama and poetry. Out of these programs 
grew the symposium idea. 

Besides the Library, the Circle and the Symposium, 
a Diocesan Library /nstitute was conducted. For two 
days representatives from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware met and discussed the prob- 
lems of integrating the library with the regular school 
curriculum. Open forums, round-tables and demon- 
strations by professional librarians, as well as exhibits 
of leading publishers were the order of the day. A 
feature of the Institute was the exhibition of illus- 
trated books by such artists as the Pyles, Frank F. 
Schoonover and N. C. Wyeth, all residents of Wil- 
mington. 


The sponsors of this movement are no longer in 
doubt about its educational value, and in order to 
further enhance its usefulness plans are being dis- 
cussed for opening a Calvert Reading Room in the 
business section of the City of Wilmington. 

One of the most hopeful signs for the future may 
be seen in the increased demand at the Public Library 
for books by the convert writers of the Catholic Lit- 
erary Revival. An examination of the catalogue re- 
vealed 283 different titles from Cardinal Newman to 
Evelyn Waugh. 

For those who are timid about venturing upon a 
course like the one briefly outlined here, we would say, 
pick your leaders, and direct them until they have no 
further need of help. Give youth something to do! 

In branching out from the sturdy little trunk of the 
Calvert Library, the organizers have appealed to the 
Public, through the lecture series; to the high school 
student, who cannot go to college, through the monthly 
Circle; to the college student, through the Sympo- 
sium; to the professional librarian, through the In- 
stitute. Many identify themselves with all four types 
of literary activity. 
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CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


From the beginning of our apostolate for a catholic 
circulation of Catholic books, the Most Reverend 
Bishop Edmond J. FitzMaurice, of Wilmington, the 
Chancellor, Reverend John Sheehy, and the Reverend 
Leo O’Neil, Diocesan Director of Schools, and several 
members of the local clergy have given their moral 
support and unstinted encouragement in public and 
private. 

Herein lies the hope of the founders of the Calvert 
Library: Diocesan stability. 

The Calvert Library now enters upon its fifth year. 


It is still an infant. 
M. Agatha, 0. Ss. U. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
It so happens that we have two duplicates of No. 1, 
Vol. 1, March, 1930, of the Catholic Periodical Index. 
Since first issues of most magazines are liberally dis- 
tributed, they are eagerly searched for in later years. 
Hence it occurred to us that you may desire to make 
known in the Carnotic Lisrary Wortp our willing- 
ness to grant these copies of the /mdex to any library 
in need of the first issue. 
Sincerely yours, 
Centrat Bureau, C.C.V. or A., 
F. P. Kenxet, Director. 
3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
a 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

Sister M. Catherine Eileen, librarian of Holy Names 
Academy, Oswego, Oregon, was librarian of the sum- 
mer session held at Holy Names Academy, Spokane, 
Wash. * * * 

Congratulations are due Dr. William A. FitzGerald, 
librarian of Brooklyn Prep, and member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, who was married on August 15 to 
Miss Julia Morris, a direct descendant of Robert 
Morris. The ceremony was performed at a Nuptial 
Mass celebrated at St. Ignatius Chapel, Boston 

* * 


College. 
Mr. P. J. J. McCarthy informs us that Lawrence N. 


Daleiden Co., 663 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, has 
launched a Catholic periodical exchange. 
* * * 


Rev. Louis A. Gales of St. Paul is meeting with 
encouraging success in the operation of the Catholic 
Library Service. More about this activity later. 

* * * 

No doubt libraries will play their part in the cele- 
bration of the 150th anniversary of the formation of 
the Constitution of the United States, which will begin 


September 17, 1937. 
* * * 


Sister Anne Catherine, C.S.J., formerly of Kansas 
City, Mo., has assumed her new duties at St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Green Bay, Wis. 


“Samplers” is the name given by Sheed & Ward to 
their attractive little booklets prepared to give a clear 
notion of the main line of thought of several of the 
modern Catholic authors whose works they publish. 
Each sampler has a biographical note and a portrait 
of its author, and then 32 pages of his representative 
work. There are now ready those for G. K. Chester- 
ton, Christopher Dawson, Alfred Noyes, Jacques Mari- 
tain, Msgr. Fulton Sheen, and Ross Hoffman. 


a 


“The Second Spring Series” of Longmans, Green, 
and Company is now making its appearance, being 
commenced with the laudable purpose of forming a 
library of Catholic books of accepted value and of 
any genre which have been necessarily highly priced 
in first editions. 

The first volumes to be issued are: 

Father Cuthbert’s God and the Supernatural, Ss. 
Alfred O’Rahilly’s Life of Father William Doyle, SJ, 
6s. 


Butler’s The Vatican Council, 2 vols., 5s. each. 


Michael Trappes-Lomax, Bishop Challoner, approxi- 
mately 10 s 6 d. 


Literature is the autobiography of man. All litera- 
ture from Homer down to the present is an auto- 
biography and the subject of that autobiography is 
the entire human race,—man, the human race with all 
the virtues, and all the vices, with all the mistakes and 
all the achievements. One author specializes on the 
lower portions of man, the beastly man; another 
writer specializes on the brain of man, on the virtues 
of man. So all are telling you what man is. We do 
not need to be told so much what are the vices of 
man—we do need to be told what are the virtues of 
man. The writer in your present day it seems has 
focused his attention on the scandals of man, and has 
debunked man. The Catholic writer must raise his 
voice. The Catholic writer must be a propagandist 
for the better portions of man, and the biographers 
tell us what is ennobling and what is virtuous. And in 
that Catholic literature we need three things. We 
need the Truth, we need the Good, and we need the 
Beautiful, and we should not be afraid of Truth. 
Somebody asked me the other night is it safe for an 
author to be honest with the public, and the question 
was thrown at me. I answered if the author is honest 
with himself he must necessarily be honest with his 
public, he cannot be otherwise. So a Catholic author 
and Catholic literature must be honest. It must be 
truthful, putting things that are good and putting 
things that are bad in life. Without the good in lit 
erature we are only savage men, without the beautiful 
we are only beasts. Catholic literature must have 
those three at least —Fr. Tatsor. 


| 


